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•  TRENDS  AND  ISSUES 


Education 

Summary 


A  SEMI-MONTHLY  REPORT  ON  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS, 
TRENDS.  IDEAS.  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


The  first  maior  showdown  on  federal  aid 

to  education  le^lation  in  the  87th  Congress  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  late  mis  month  or  early  in  May  when  the 
U.  S.  Senate  begins  to  debate  the  issue.  The  House 
of  Representatives  debate  will  not  begin  until  a  week 
or  longer  after  the  Senate  finishes  its  deliberations. 
The  outcome  in  both  houses  will  depend  to  an  un¬ 
usual  degree  on  parliamentary  maneuvering.  In  the 
Senate,  informed  Congressional  observers  predict  that 
efforts  by  Roman  Catholics  to  bring  private  and 
parochial  schools  under  the  program  will  fail.  It  is 
predicted  that  the  Catholic  proposal  will  not  be  pre¬ 
sented  as  an  amendment  to  the  bill  but  rather  as  a 
separate  bill.  Its  passage  is  doubtful.  In  the  House, 
where  parliamentary  rules  are  stricter,  Capitol  Hill 
experts  said  the  Administration’s  bill  has  been  drafted 
in  such  precise  language  that  loans  to  private  and 
parochial  schools  cannot  be  added  on  the  floor.  Such 
an  amendment  would  doubtless  be  ruled  out  of 
order  on  the  ground  that  it  was  “not  germane”  to 
the  measure’s  purpose  and  provisions,  they  said. 

federal  aid  for  educational  television  has 

been  approved  by  the  Senate.  The  bill  authorizes 
up  to  $1  million  in  grants  to  each  state  and  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  over  the  next  five  yeaxs^  The  funds 
could  be  used  for  equipment  needed  for  broadcasting, 
including  closed-circuit  broadcasts.  They  could  not 
be  used  to  buy  land  or  buildings  or  to  operate  sta¬ 
tions.  The  measure  went  to  the  House,  where  two 
similar  bills  have  died  in  recent  years  after  Senate 
passage.  However,  advocates  of  the  plan  believe 
that  it  has  a  better  chance  in  the  House  this  year. 

Funds  for  federally  affected  schools  in¬ 
creased  during  1959-60  for  the  tenth  consecutive  year, 
states  the  annual  report  of  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of 
Education  on  the  administration  of  Public  Laws  874 
(maintenance  and  operation)  and  815  (construction). 
Under  P.  L.  874,  $186.3  million  was  appropriated  for 
1960  compared  with  $157.3  million  for  1959.  The 
number  of  eligible  school  districts  increased  from 
3,762  in  1959  to  3,821  in  1960.  The  total  number 
of  pupils  in  the  3,821  districts  approximated  10.2  mil¬ 
lion,  or  about  one-third  of  all  pupils  attending  public 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  in  the  nation.  The 


$186.3  million  appropriation  constitutes  about  4.9% 
of  current  operating  costs  of  eligible  districts. 

Under  P.  L.  815,  $962.5  million  has  been  appro¬ 
priated  from  the  beginning  of  the  program  in  1950 
through  1960.  To  these  fvmds  school  districts  have 
added  an  estimated  $593  million  for  a  total  of  more 
than  $1.54  billion  used  to  construct  50,511  classrooms 
and  related  facilities  for  1,468,139  pupils. 

Educators  should  not  be  pushed  around 

by  “uninformed  self-serving  pressure  groups,”  warns 
Dr.  Theodore  J.  Kreps,  professor  of  business  eco¬ 
nomics  at  StanJford  University.  He  told  the  16th 
annual  conference  of  the  Association  for  Supervision 
and  Curriculum  Development  that  “It  is  easy  to  leave 
important,  far-reaching  decisions  which  ^fect  the 
welfare*  of  the  schools,  the  students,  and  even  the 
teachers,  to  boards  of  education  and  legislatures 
whose  major  qualifications  may  be  that  they  know 
how  to  get  elected.  ...  Is  not  education  too  important 
to  be  entrusted  to  the  ignorant  even  when  they  are 
well-meaning  and  dedicated?” 

Are  children  being  pressured  too  much? 

The  Association  for  Supervison  and  Curriculum  be¬ 
lieves  that  three  main  pressures  (physical,  mental  and 
social)  may  be  affecting  the  entire  mnction  of  educa¬ 
tion,  particularly  in  the  elementary  grades.  The 
Association  suggests  that  the  nation  should  proceed 
more  cautiously  in  enlarging  school  curriculums, 
and  announced  at  its  recent  meeting  in  Chicago  that 
it  intends  to  call  a  conference  of  experts  to  examine 
the  many  pressures  on  children  resulting  from  the 
“educations  race.” 

The  end  of  Independent  women’s  colleges 

was  predicted  last  month  by  Sarah  Gibson  Blanding, 
president  of  Vassar.  Within  25  years,  many  of  these 
colleges  will  either  have  become  parts  of  universities 
for  men,  transformed  themselves  into  co-educational 
institutions  or  been  taken  over  by  the  government, 
she  said.  Women’s  colleges  will  not  survive,  she 
said,  because  “the  waste  we  permit  is  phenomenal” 
and  because  of  poor  administration.  She  adds,  “I 
predict  that  of  the  hundred  or  more  women’s  colleges 
now  in  existence  no  more  than  ten  will  be  functioning 
in  the  year  2061,” 
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•  ADMINISTRATION:  How  to  improve 
teacher  morale 

“Being  appreciated  by  the  community  and  school 
administrators  can  be  as  important  to  teachers  as 
receiving  higher  salaries,”  maintains  B.  J,  Chandler, 
professor  of  education  at  Northwestern  University. 
Speaking  before  the  AASA  regional  convention  in  St. 
Louis,  he  stressed  the  need  for  recognition  of  psy¬ 
chological  factors  which  contribute  to  teacher  morale, 
rather  than  concentrating  solely  on  such  factors  as 
more  modem  facilities  and  increased  pay. 

He  offered  the  follow’ing  suggestions  to  administra¬ 
tors  who  wish  to  improve  teacher  morale: 

1.  Delegate  as  much  authority  and  responsibility 
as  possible  to  staff  members. 

2.  Delineate  clearly  the  relationship  between  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  staff  and  establish  well-defined  patterns 
of  organization,  channels  of  communication  and  ways 
of  getting  the  job  done. 

3.  Set  aside  some  time  each  day  to  think,  speculate, 
contemplate,  even  dream. 

4.  Keep  your  eyes  on  the  big  picture  and  resist 
the  “press  of  particulars”  that  constantly  crowd  in 
on  the  busy  administrator. 

5.  Strive  continually  for  a  state  of  mind  that  is 
philosophically  oriented,  rather  than  thing  or  minutae 
dominated. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Taxes  for  the  Schook,  by  Roger  A.  Freeman.  Institute  for 
Social  Science  Research,  Washin^on  5,  D.  C.  441pp.  $5.00. 
(Discusses  ways  to  finance  probable  school  needs  in  the  next 
10  years.  Details  national  and  local  tax  structures,  suggests 
possibilities  for  changes  in  consumption  and  property  taxes 
for  school  use.) 

When  a  City  Closes  Its  Schook,  by  Ernest  Q.  Campbell. 
University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.  195pp. 
Paper.  $1.00.  (Report  on  data  taken  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  5  months 
after  schools  were  closed  in  Sept.  1958.  Details  research 
methods,  effect  of  the  closing  on  children  and  adults.) 

•  SCHOOL  BOARD:  Non -professional 
personnel  also  need  training 

School  boards  should  encourage  adequate  training 
for  non-professional  personnel,  maintains  Emil  Gavlak, 
professor  of  education  at  the  University  of  Arizona. 
Pointing  out  that  millions  of  dollars  are  spent  each 
year  for  instmctional  programs  and  for  buildings 
and  equipment  to  house  and  facilitate  these  programs, 
Gavlak  notes  that  “we  are  willing  to  entrust  the  health 
and  safetv  of  the  youth  who  are  to  benefit  from  this 
huge  outlay  of  money  to  non-professional  personnel 
who  have  had  relatively  little  training.” 

In  the  February  Arizona  School  Board  Association 


Bulletin,  he  lists  these  benefits  from  a  training  pro¬ 
gram  for  non-professionals: 

Capital  investment  in  buildings  and  equipment  is 
protected  through  proper  care. 

Maintenance  costs  are  reduced  as  a  result  of  effi¬ 
cient,  effective  care  and  use  of  equipment  and  build¬ 
ings. 

Personnel  become  more  skilled  in  the  “how-to-do- 
it”  aspect  of  their  job. 

Morale  is  boosted  and  turn-over  reduced,  which 
provides  for  continuity  of  adequate  and  high  level 
service. 

Teachers  and  pupds  are  more  effective  in  an  en¬ 
vironment  which  is  pleasant,  healthful  and  safe. 

Teachers  need  time  for  planning 

Schools  should  employ  teachers  four  to  six  weeks 
before  school  opens  each  September,  recommends 
Principal  Jerry  N.  Kuhn  of  the  University  Elementary 
School,  Iowa  City,  Iowa.  He  explains  that  during  the 
period  students  would  not  be  present  and  teachers 
would  have  adequate  time  for  planning.  A  teacher’s 
lack  of  planning  time  is  one  of  the  major  problems  of 
instruction,  Kuhn  believes. 

At  present,  teachers  are  employed  for  not  more 
than  one  week  beyond  the  time  they  actually  spend  in 
the  classroom,  and  they  work  directly  with  Aildren 
from  eight  to  nine  hours  a  day  in  almost  every  case, 
Kuhn  points  out.  This  does  not  include  any  time  for 
planning— it  must  be  done  evenings  or  week  ends. 

“Teachers  cannot  make  long-range  plans,  collect 
materials,  pre-view  films,  try  out  experiments,  test- 
run  field  trips,  do  resource  reading  and  construct 
valid  tests  in  this  amount  of  time,”  Kuhn  said. 

•  SCHOOL  &  PUBLIC:  Scholar  incen¬ 
tive  plan  passed  by  New  York  legislature 

The  New  York  state  legislature  by  overwhelming 
majorities  recently  approved  the  “scholar  incentive’ 
Ian  proposed  by  Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller.  The  final 
ill  was  revised  by  the  Governor  in  response  to  criti¬ 
cism  by  many  groups.  As  it  now  stands,  it  will  provide 
an  undetermined  number  of  scholarships  to  students 
attending  both  public  and  private  colleges  in  New 
York  State  for  \^mich  the  tuition  is  at  least  $200.  The 
amount  per  student  will  vary  from  $100  to  $300  (or, 
in  the  case  of  graduate  students,  from  $200  to  $800), 
according  to  his  family’s  means.  The  availability  of 
the  scholarships  will  depend  on  the  student’s  main¬ 
tenance  of  an  as  yet  undefined  academic  standard.  In 
addition,  the  legislation  increased  the  number  of 
Regent’s  scholarships  from  the  present  level  of  7,100 
to  17,000. 
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•  ETHICS  &  VALUES:  Five  freedoms 
for  the  individual  student 

While  higher  education  should  seek  to  accommo¬ 
date  ever-growing  student  bodies,  it  should  always 
preserve  the  student  in  the  singular,  states  Chan¬ 
cellor  Harry  H.  Ransom  of  the  University  of  Texas. 

“The  student  who  is  herded,”  he  says,  “gives  up 
his  role  as  a  rational  human  being.”  Individual  stu¬ 
dents,  he  continues,  should  look  to  certain  freedoms: 

1.  Freedom  from  empty  tradition.  Few  academic 
dictates  are  more  deadly  than  the  common  one,  “It 
has  always  been  done  this  way.”  By  such  academic 
mortmain  the  real  values  which  education  is  de¬ 
signed  to  preserve  get  crusted  with  useless  for¬ 
malism. 

2.  The  student  should  be  free  from  slavedom  to 
mere  utility.  Whoever  goes  into  a  career  or  a  college 
course  merely  for  utilitarian  advantage  will  certainly 
achieve  nothing  beyond  utilitarian  advantage  .... 
The  pay-off  for  education  is  not  the  starting  salary 
only,  out  the  starting  salary  plus  the  assurance  of  con¬ 
tinuing  growth  and  satisfaction. 

3.  The  student  should  seek  freedom  from  mere  fad. 
The  argument,  “It  is  the  fashionable  thing  to  do,”  ap¬ 
peals  only  to  the  mindless,  the  very  dim  of  wit  who 
spend  so  much  time  keeping  up  with  the  Joneses  that 
they  cannot  navigate  themselves. 

4.  The  student  should  be  free  from  casual  academic 
opinion.  There  is  more  offhand  advice  available  in  the 
academic  world  than  in  any  other  sphere  of  human 
existence. 

5.  The  most  important  freedom  which  we  should 
guarantee  to  our  individual  student  is  his  freedom  to 
make  mistakes  ....  Until  a  student  has  learned  what 
it  is  to  “labor  to  no  use,”  until  he  has  discovered  the 
importance  of  failing  and  assessing  the  failure,  he 
has  not  even  begun  to  prepare  himself  for  real  life. 


Schools  should  be  centers  of  Intellectual 
development 

Intellectual  development  of  the  student  must  be 
the  ultimate  objective  of  the  nation’s  public  schools, 
maintains  Roald  Campbell  of  the  University  of 
Chicago.  He  told  a  conference  of  school  officials  and 
board  members  at  the  University  of  Michigan  that 
“while  schools  may  have  other  purposes,  such  as  the 
teaching  of  physical  and  mental  health  and  social 
skill,  these  must  be,  in  most  of  our  schools,  second¬ 
ary  and  not  primary  purposes. 

“The  teaching  of  morals  and  ethics,  in  most  of  our 
communities,  must  be  seen  as  the  primary  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  home  and  church,  with  the  school  having 
only  a  supportive  role,”  he  said. 

“With  school  board  support  we  will  get  more 
schools  where  there  is  stimulation,  not  just  threat  of 
failure;  excitement  of  ideas,  not  just  filling  in  of 
blanks;  individual  inquiry,  not  just  group  routine; 
and  genuine  achievement,  not  just  the  awards  of  high 
marks.” 


Two  Comments  on  The  Peace  Corps 

!“The  Peace  Corps  worries  me.  As  an 
idea  and  a  challenge  it  stimulates  me,  but 
when  I  take  a  hard  look  at  the  problems  it 
deals  with  my  head  begins  to  ache  .... 
I  have  visions  of  the  Peace  Corps  isolated 
from  the  people  tagged  with  the  attitudes 
of  a  foreign  army. 

“The  Peace  Corps  cannot  go  into  any 
country  to  reform  it  or  even  to  help  it  if 
the  way  of  assistance  violates  deeply  rooted 
cultural  behaviors.  How  carefully  must  the 
projects  be  prepared.  How  carefully  must 
these  young  people  be  chosen  .... 

“The  colleges  of  this  country  .  .  .  could 
develop  a  liberal  arts  program  . . .  that  gave 
potential  corps  memhers  a  deeper  under¬ 
standing  of  peoples  and  cultures  in  the 
area  they  plan  to  serve,  that  gave  them  an 
understanding  of  American  history,  Ameri¬ 
can  culture  ana  of  democracy,  that  gave 
students  a  world  orientation  for  their  world 
role  and  experience  preparatory  for  this 
role.  Such  a  program  is  needed  before 
these  young  people  go  abroad  .  .  .”  Fred¬ 
erick  L.  Redefer,  professor  of  education. 
New  York  University. 

“The  college  campus  has  come  fully 
alive  ....  Instead  of  dreary  conversations 
about  the  meaninglessness  of  existence,  stu¬ 
dents  are  rww  earnestly  exchanging  ideas 
about  the  different  needs  of  communities  in 
Asia  and  Africa.  They  are  matching  their 
abilities  to  the  problems  of  underdeveloped 
nations.  Words  like  purpose  and  commit¬ 
ment  are  used  without  apology  or  circum¬ 
spection.  The  stillness  of  academe  has 
been  shattered.  Idealism  is  back  in  style 
_  .  .  .  .”  Norman  Cousins,  editor,  Saturday 

/  Review. 


•  PROFESSION:  Administrators  should 
encourage  educational  research 

Should  classroom  teachers  be  encouraged  to  do 
educational  research?  “Yes,”  says  Neal  R.  Edmund, 
associate  professor  of  education  at  Temple  University. 
Writing  in  the  March  Pennsylvania  School  Journal, 
he  lists  these  reasons  in  favor  of  classroom-teacher 
research: 

1.  Research  stimulates  teaching  and  learning; 
makes  it  necessary  for  the  teacher  to  use  the  hbrary 
and  to  become  familiar  with  research  findings  that 
might  bear  directly  upon  classroom  instruction. 

2.  Teachers  can  carry  on  many  helpful  investiga¬ 
tions  to  improve  their  own  teaching  and  that  of  their 
colleagues. 

3.  Teachers  are  the  only  ones  who  can  do  genuine 
research  on  instructional  problems. 
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The  classroom  teacher,  however,  cannot  do  effec¬ 
tive  research  without  direct  and  positive  assistance. 
This  assistance  should  come  from  the  principal  or 
superintendent,  Edmund  says.  “It  may  come  in  the 
form  of  a  consultant  paid  by  the  school  system  on 
a  full-time  basis,  it  may  be  supplied  by  the  building 
principal,  or  it  may  come  from  staff  members  of  a 
nearby  college  or  university.  The  important  point  is 
that  assistance  must  be  given  to  individual  teachers 
and  that  they  are  encouraged  to  study  whatever  they 
feel  is  important. 

“Failure  to  stimulate  professional  growth  through 
research  can  only  result  in  dogmatic  repetition  of 
outdated  practices,”  he  concludes. 

Extra  assignments  are  not  lucrative 


Don’t  discourage  the  “odd-ball” 

Highly  creative  children  are  often  called  “silly  or 
crazy”  by  teachers  and  some  other  children.  This 
happens,  according  to  E.  Paul  Torrance,  director  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota  Bureau  of  Educational 
Research,  because  teachers  and  classmates  are  un¬ 
able  to  assess  the  worth  of  creative  ideas  in  terms  of 
their  usual  standards.  “Highly  creative  children,” 
he  said,  “tend  to  be  psychologically  distant  from 
teachers,  parents  and  peers.” 

Torrance  and  his  collegues  are  examining  the  fac¬ 
tors  related  to  creative  thinking  in  children  and 
developing  criteria  for  measuring  this  ability.  The 
Bureau  has  also  studied  sex  differences  in  social 
treatment  of  boys  and  girls. 


About  one-third  of  New  Jersey’s  public  school 
teachers  are  engaged  in  extra-duty  assignments  for 
no  extra  pay,  a  survey  by  the  State  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation  revealed.  The  survey  showed  that  14,431 
extra-duty  assignments  had  been  accepted  this  year 
by  teachers.  Nearly  half  of  them  were  not  compen¬ 
sated  by  additional  pay  or  time  off.  The  pay  for  the 
rest  averages  less  than  $25  a  month. 


“Through  the  first  grade,  boys  and  girls  are 
about  the  same,”  Torrance  noted.  “In  the  second 
and  third  grades,  boys  tend  to  excel  girls  on  most 
of  these  creative  abilities.  Boys  ‘fall  harder’  in  the 
fourth  grade  than  girls,  however,  and  recover  more 
slowly  in  the  fifth  grade.  By  the  college  years,  males 
again  excell  females  on  most  of  the  tasks  that  de¬ 
termine  creativity.” 


Athletic  activities  account  for  almost  5,500  of  the 
assignments.  About  90%  of  the  male  coaches  re¬ 
ceive  extra  pay  of  about  $326  a  year.  Where  girls 
are  involved,  75%  of  the  extra-duty  jobs  rate  pay  and 
teachers  net  about  $187  a  year.  Relatively  few  of 
the  non-athletic  tasks  entail  additional  pay;  where 
they  do,  the  average  is  about  $200  a  year. 

*  LEARNER:  Schools  must  find  the  an¬ 
swer  to  drop-out  problem 

High  schools  must  drastically  revise  their  curri¬ 
culum  to  provide  courses  which  will  substantially 
lower  the  number  of  drop-outs,  states  Sam  M.  Lam¬ 
bert,  research  director  of  the  NEA. 

“The  number  of  jobs  available  to  the  unskilled  is 
decreasing  year  by  year  because  of  advances  in 
technology,”  he  said.  “But  the  number  of  people 
who  will  be  looking  for  such  jobs  is  increasing  very 
rapidly.  If  we  can’t  find  jobs  now  for  the  unskilled 
workers  we  have,  what  are  we  going  to  do  when  we 
have  a  great  many  more  unskilled  workers,  and  many 
fewer  job  openings  for  the  unskilled?” 

As  matters  stand  now,  Lambert  said,  out  of  every 
100  boys  and  girls  reaching  the  fifth  grade,  only  60 
finish  high  school.  Out  of  every  100  who  enter  high 
school,  33  drop  out  before  earning  a  diploma. 

“A  situation  like  this,”  he  adds,  “raises  many  ques¬ 
tions  about  the  adequacy  of  today’s  schools.  Are  their 
guidance  programs  really  adequate?  Is  the  program 
of  studies  broad  enough  to  meet  the  needs  of  these 
youths?  Is  the  quality  of  teachers  and  teaching  equal 
to  the  demand  of  rapidly  changing  society? 

“The  obvious  answer  is  “No’.  A  33%  drop-out  rate 
is  far  too  high.  No  one  should  assume  that  the  33% 
who  quit  during  their  high  school  years  are  incap¬ 
able  of  learning  and  thus  not  worth  educating.  Some 
of  them  may  be  —  but  not  3  to  4  in  very  10.” 


*  GUIDANCE:  Not  enough  guidance 
counselors  are  available 

The  nation’s  economic  growth  faces  serious  danger 
because  of  insufficient  public  school  guidance  and 
vocational  training  programs,  a  report  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Council  of  Jewish  Women  states.  The  report  is 
based  on  interviews  by  council  volunteers  with  hun¬ 
dreds  of  schools,  industry,  trade  union  and  com¬ 
munity  agency  personnel  in  58  cities.  The  study, 
carried  on  during  the  past  year,  showed  that  in  11 
of  12  communities  with  youth-guidance  facilities, 
only  one  counselor  was  available  for  an  average  of 
7(X)  students.  The  report  stressed  that  youngsters 
were  not  being  adequately  trained  for  the  jobs  indus¬ 
try  and  business  would  require  them  to  do  in  the 
future. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Personality  Development  in  Children.  Ira  Iscoe  and  Harold 
Stevenson,  eds.  University  of  Texas  Press,  Austin  12,  Texas. 
171pp.  $4.(X).  (Series  of  6  lectures  delivered  at  the  University 
of  Texas,  covering  current  research  and  thinking  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Various  approaches  covered.) 

*  PRIVATE  SCHOOL:  Most  students  are 
enrolled  in  foreign  language  courses 

The  Modem  Language  Association  reported  last 
month  that  82.5%  of  tne  students  in  the  nation’s 
independent  secondary  schools  are  enrolled  in  foreign 
language  courses.  This  compares  to  approximate¬ 
ly  25%  in  the  country’s  public  high  schools.  Of 
tne  modem  foreign  languages  studied  in  private 
schools,  French  and  Spanish  were  most  popular,  with 
57.7%  of  the  students  taking  French  and  30.2%  tak¬ 
ing  Spanish.  German  was  next  with  8.1%  and  Hebrew 
followed  with  2%. 
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Education  Summary  •  April  27,  1961 


“An  Organizing  Center 
for  Teaching-Learning” 

What  is  it?  What  characteristics  should  It 
have?  How  can  a  teacher  use  it  to 
meet  Individual  differences? 

‘The  most  critical  single  decision  a  teacher  makes 
about  his  teaching  is  the  one  dealing  with  the  identi¬ 
fication  and  selection  of  a  desirable  set  of  organizing 
centers  for  giving  meaning  and  scope  to  the  Teaming 
activities  of  a  group  of  children.” 

So  declared  Virgil  E.  Herrick,  Professor  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  U.  of  VV'isconsin,  at  the  1^1  conference  of  the 
Association  for  Supervision  and  Curriculum  Develop¬ 
ment  (Chicago). 

What  is  an  organizing  center  for  instruction?  It  may 
consist  of  the  questions  the  teacher  asks;  the  ex¬ 
amples  or  problems  he  poses;  the  objects  the  class 
is  to  examine;  or  the  zoo  to  be  visited. 

Dr.  Herrick  reasoned  that  the  decisions  which  a 
teacher  makes  about  the  organizing  centers  of  in- 
stmction  provided  directives  and  limits  for  meeting 
individual  differences  among  children. 

In  his  address  Dr.  Herrick  stressed  that  if  an  or¬ 
ganizing  center  is  to  provide  for  meeting  the  in¬ 
dividual  needs  of  different  children,  it  would  have  to 
have  the  following  characteristics: 

(1)  More  than  one  dimension  of  accessibility. 

If  an  organizing  center  can  be  attacked  in  more 
than  one  way  by  tlie  learner,  its  power  to  provide  for 
individual  differences  is  increased  to  the  degree  that 
this  is  true. 

If  a  teacher  poses  a  question  as  a  center  for 
thought  and  action  and  gives  it  orally,  she  limits  its 
accessibility.  If  she  gives  it  orally  and  also  writes 
it  on  the  chalkboard,  she  increases  its  accessibility  for 
learning.  Even  though  the  teacher  speaks  and  writes 
the  question  on  the  board,  if  its  major  subject  matter  is 
provided  only  by  the  teacher,  she  limits  its  accessibility. 
If  the  subject  matter  of  the  question  can  be  acquired 
through  observation,  by  manipulation,  by  reading 
and  nirough  other  sources  for  knowing,  then  the 
accessibility  of  the  organizing  center  to  children  for 
learning  is  increased. 

An  organizing  center  is  more  accessible  to  more 
than  one  child  if  it  properly  involves  the  participation 
of  two  or  more  inmviduals.  Sending  a  note  to  the 
principal  really  doesn’t  need  the  five  children  we 
frequently  send  with  it.  Of  course,  we  can  justify 
this  action  by  claiming  that  the  other  four  are  getting 
l)etter  acquainted  with  their  school  environment.  Or¬ 
ganizing  centers  consisting  of  spelling  words,  vocabu¬ 
lary  words  in  reading,  learning  the  combinations 
and  the  like,  seldom  really  involve  the  participation 


of  more  than  one  child  and  thus  permit  only  limited 
adjustments  to  individual  differences. 

(2)  More  than  one  level  of  accomplishment. 

If  an  organizing  center  is  to  have  the  capacity 
to  provide  for  individual  differences,  then  it  must 
have  low  catch-hold-points  and  high  ceilings.  An 
earthworm  has  the  capacity  to  provide  a  challenge 
to  a  kindergarten  cliild  and  to  a  college  senior;  to 
a  child  with  limited  experience  and  capacity  to  learn 
and  to  the  child  with  rich  experience  and  gifted 
capacities.  The  same  is  true  of  any  problem  of 
living  in  social  studies,  writing  a  story  or  knowing 
more  about  our  weather. 

Many  teachers,  however,  use  organizing  centers 
which  have  narrow  limits  for  knowing  and  learning. 
Centers  such  as  spelling  the  word  “cat,”  locating 
the  capital  of  Illinois,  naming  the  parts  of  speech 
or  doing  examples  in  arithmetic  are  all  examples  of 
organizing  centers  where  the  child  is  limited  to  one 
level  of  accomplishment.  These  black  and  white 
response  centers  provide  little  opportunity  for  in¬ 
dividual  differences. 

(3)  More  than  one  dimension  of  mobility. 

Our  hypothesis  here  is  that  if  an  organizing  center 
has  the  capacity  to  move  in  time,  in  space,  in  cul¬ 
tures  and  in  logic,  then  it  has  greater  capacity  to 
provide  for  individual  differences  than  ^^men  this 
is  not  true. 

Examination  of  the  centers  which  teachers  use 
with  children  in  social  studies  classes  suggests  that 
such  organizing  centers  as  great  people,  great  docu¬ 
ments,  cities,  states  or  countries  have  limited  mobility. 
It  is  hard  to  go  anywhere  with  Madison,  Wisconsin. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  common  and  persistent  prob¬ 
lems  of  living,  social  functions  or  common  geographic 
characteristics  all  have  the  capacity  to  move  in  time,  in 
space,  in  cultures  and  in  logic.  They  have  greater 
capacity,  therefore,  for  providing  room  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  encompassing  meanin^ully  the  differences 
found  among  children  in  background,  in  ability  and 
in  development  than  do  centers  which  lack  this 
capacity. 

(4)  More  than  a  single  degree  of  organizing 
capacity. 

Some  teachers  use  a  main  organizing  center  with 
a  number  of  important  sub-centers  whose  study  is 
necessary  to  a  proper  understanding  of  the  whole. 
The  “home”  is  a  good  example.  Within  the  study  of 
the  home,  sub-centers  such  as  the  roles  and  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  children  and  parents,  how  the  common 
needs  of  food,  clothing,  shelter,  recreation  and  the 
like,  are  met,  and  the  nature  of  the  physical  struc¬ 
ture  and  its  location  in  a  community  of  homes  all 
provide  a  means  for  individual  and/or  small  group 
study  and  exploration.  Yet  all  are  seen  as  an  im¬ 
portant  and  relevant  part  of  the  main  area  of  concern. 
This  kind  of  organizing  center  provides  many  more 
opportunities  for  provimng  for  individual  differences 
than  one  like  “pets.”  Yet  even  “pets”  provides  greater 
organizing  scope  than  the  location-naming,  descrip¬ 
tion-making,  listing-kind  of  centers  so  commonly  used 
by  many  teachers. 
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•  TEACHING  METHODS:  Ten  sugges¬ 
tions  for  using  audio-visuat  films 

Teaching  with  films  requires  more  than  darkening 
tlie  classroom  and  snapping  on  the  projector. 

Here  are  10  suggestions  for  getting  the  greatest 
value  from  each  film  scheduled  for  use  in  the  class¬ 
room: 

1.  Preview  each  film  before  use  with  a  notebook 
at  hand.  Make  notes  on  unusual  words,  questions  to 
ask,  points  to  bring  out  in  the  class. 

2.  Prepare  the  class  for  the  film.  Discuss  what  is 
already  known  about  the  subject  and  points  to  look 
for  in  the  film.  Explain  special  techniques  used  in  the 
film,  such  as  time-lapse  photogra^y,  animation, 
slow  motion. 

3.  Introduce  key  words  on  the  board. 

4.  List  questions  on  the  board  as  a  guide  for  view¬ 
ing. 

5.  Tell  the  class  it  is  expected  to  learn  from  the 
film  and  will  be  tested  afterwards. 

6.  Discourage  note  taking  during  the  showing;  it 
interferes  with  attention. 

7.  Show  the  film  without  interruption. 

8.  Start  a  class  discussion  at  the  close. 

9.  Give  a  written  or  oral  test. 

10.  Run  the  film  again  in  whole  or  in  part,  if 
necessary,  to  clear  up  certain  points.  This  may  be 
done  without  the  sound  track,  the  teacher  aoing 
the  explaining.  The  film-reverse  or  the  “still  picture^ 
clutch,  if  the  projector  has  these  features,  will  be 
useful  in  this  review. 

From  the  March  Mississippi  Educational  Advance. 

Teachers  prefer  Intelligent  students  to 
those  with  high  creativity 

Education  seems  to  have  emphasized  abilities  pos¬ 
sessed  by  highly  intelligent  children  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  abilities  possessed  by  highly  creative  chil¬ 
dren,  according  to  J.  W.  Getzels,  of  the  Center  for 
Advanced  Study  in  the  Behavioral  Sciences.  He  told 
the  Elementary  School  Principals  annual  meeting 
in  Atlantic  City  that  despite  tneir  equal  ability  in 
scholastic  tasks  the  highly  intelligent  student  is  pre¬ 
ferred  by  teachers  over  the  highly  creative  students. 

He  said  that  students  with  high  IQs  tend  to  con¬ 
verge  upon  stereotyped  meanings,  to  perceive  per¬ 
sonal  success  by  conventional  standards,  to  move 
toward  the  model  they  believe  teachers  favor;  the 
liigh  creatives  tend  to  diverge  from  stereotyped 
meanings,  to  produce  originm  fantasies,  to  per¬ 
ceive  personal  success  by  unconventional  standarc^. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Radio  and  Television;  A  Selected  Bibliography,  by  Patricia 
Real!  HamiU.  U.  S.  Govt.  PrintinB  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
46pp.  Paper.  25f.  (List  of  books  and  magazines  on  research 
and  experiments,  new  methods  and  techniques,  with  some 
technical  publications.  Also  lists  sources  of  additional 
information.) 

The  Use  of  Instructional  Materials,  by  Amo  De  Bemardis. 
Appleton-Century-Crofts,  35  W.  32nd  St.,  New  York  1.  100pp. 
Paper.  $1.10.  (Guide  for  use  of  various  teaching  aids,  prints, 
visual,  projected  and  auditory.  Discusses  the  school  materials 
service  center.  Source  directory.) 
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•  PHILOSOPHY  &  GOALS:  Some  may 
try  and  fall,  but  all  should  have  a  chance 

Higher  education  must  not  be  reserved  for  an 
intellectual  or  social  elite,  maintains  Conrad  A. 
Elevehjem,  president  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
“It  is  better  for  society  and  for  the  youngsters  to 
offer  a  broad  opportunity  for  higher  education  in 
the  full  knowledge  that  while  some  may  try  and  fail 
no  one  with  the  potential  to  succeed  is  denied  an 
opportunity  to  try,”  he  said. 

He  also  dismissed  the  idea  that  students  should 
share  a  higher  percentage  of  the  cost  of  education. 
He  said  tins  argument  is  based  on  the  notion  that 
only  the  individual  receives  a  profit  from  his  educa¬ 
tion  when,  in  reality,  society  benefits  from  his  col¬ 
lege-developed  talents. 


•  TEACHER  TRAINING:  Summer  course 
to  focus  on  Latin  America 

A  five-week  specialized  study  institute  on  Latin 
America  for  elementary  and  secondary  school  teach¬ 
ers  will  be  held  this  summer  at  the  University  of 
Arizona.  University  specialists  in  Latin  American 
history,  geography,  economics,  anthropology,  mod¬ 
em  languages  and  political  science  will  participate. 
Representatives  from  Latin  American  countries  will 
serve  as  guest  lecturers  and  consultants.  The  institute 
(June  12-July  15)  will  offer  6  credits.  Teachers  in¬ 
terested  in  enrolling  should  contact  Dr.  Donald  R. 
Thomas,  coordinator,  Univ.  of  Arizona,  at  Tucson. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Reports  of  the  13th  Annual  Workshra  on  Teacher  Education, 
North  Central  Assn,  of  Colleges  ir  Secondary  Schools.  Order 
from  Dr.  F.  C.  Elkins,  Henderson  State  Teachers  College, 
Arkadelphia,  Ark.  184m.  Paper.  $1.00.  (Report  on  the 
1960  workshop  sponsored  by  the  Association  and  the  University 
of  Minnesota.  Includes  seminar  reports  on  improving  instruc¬ 
tion,  studera  teaching  and  teacher  education  programs.) 


#  CURRICULUM:  Maintaining  a  new  cur¬ 
riculum  balance 

Educators,  should  take  the  nature  of  organized 
knowledge  in  addition  to  the  nature  of  the  growing 
child,  and  the  nature  of  our  society  directly  into 
account  as  they  try  to  make  curriculum  decisions, 
urges  Prof.  Arthur  W.  Foshay  of  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University.  He  tola  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Association  for  Supervision  and  Curriculum  De¬ 
velopment,  of  which  he  is  president,  that  educatv'rs 
shomd  examine  subject  matter  with  the  same  rigor, 
and  with  the  same  Idnds  of  help,  used  to  examine  the 
child  and  society. 

Children  should  be  taught,  he  said,  to  CTasp  the 
intellectual  means  through  which  knowedge  is 
discovered,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  become  active, 
not  passive  learners.  He  complained  that  the  idea 
that  thinking  can  be  taught  and  learned  has  never 
really  taken  root. 

“You  can  still  win  the  academic  game  through 
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memorizing,  and  it’s  a  lot  easier  than  thinking,” 
Foshay  said.  “We  pedagogues  have  brought  up  a 
whole  population  that  doesn’t  know  the  difference 
between  grammar  and  composition  because  we  taught 
the  one  in  the  name  of  the  other.” 


Inter-school  games  shall  be  played  only  on  an 
evening  (or  afternoon)  not  preceding  a  day  of  school. 
Girls  inter-school  basketball  should  be  oiscouraged. 
Inter-school  football  games  and  hard  ball  baseball 
are  to  be  discouraged. 


He  called  for  a  new  balance  in  the  curriculum 
between  what  is  rigorous  and  thorough,  and  what  is 
immediate  and  practical. 

“In  pursuing  high  intellectual  goals,  it  is  not 
necessary  for  a  moment  that  we  overlook  the  fact 
that  man,  in  addition  to  being  an  intellectual  creature, 
is  also  an  emotional,  a  social,  an  aesthetic,  a  biological, 
a  creative  and  a  spiritual  creature,”  he  said. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Kinesiology,  3rd  Ed.,  by  Katharine  F.  Wells.  W.  B.  Saunders 
Co.,  W.  Washington  Sq.,  Philadelphia  5.  515pp.  $5.75.  (Com¬ 
prehensive  text  for  teachers  and  students.  Discusses  basic 
mechanics  of  human  motion,  foirtt  and  muscle  action,  major 
types  of  motor  skills  and  applications  of  kinesiology.  Charts, 
diagrams,  photos.  Appendices  and  bibliography.) 


•  PANORAMA: 


•  RELIGION:  School  Bible  study  Is  ban¬ 
ned  In  Michigan 

Bible  instruction  in  Michigan  schools  violates 
both  the  state  and  federal  constitutions,  Michigan’s 
Attorney  General  ruled  last  month.  He  told  local 
school  boards  to  end  such  practices. 

His  opinion  was  prompted  by  complaints  from 
parents  and  some  church  groups  on  activities  of  the 
Rural  Bible  Mission,  Inc.  This  group,  supported  by 
fundamentalists  and  evangelical  denominations,  has 
been  carrying  on  Bible  instruction  in  southern  Michi¬ 
gan  schools  since  1935.  Elmer  Deal,  head  of  the 
Rural  Bible  Mission,  said  his  group  would  comply 
with  the  ruling.  Kent  Wray,  vice  president  of  the 
Mission,  said  that  his  group  had  23  full-time  workers 
who  had  been  conducting  monthly  chapel  services  in 
more  than  1,800  schools  in  34  Michigan  counties. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

The  Spiritual  Education  of  our  Children,  by  Jessie  Orton  Jones. 
Viking  Press,  625  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  22.  124pp.  $2.50.  (Dis¬ 
cusses  spiritual  needs  of  children  and  various  ways  to  provide 
spiritual  education.  Extensive  bibliography.) 


•  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION:  Kansas  pro- 

poses  elementary  athletic  code 

The  Kansas  Board  of  Education  has  proposed  six 
new  standards  concerning  athletics  in  elementary 
schools  participating  in  inter-scholastic  competition.  If 
approved,  the  standards  will  be  used  to  accredit 
schools  in  the  state.  The  standards  stipulate: 

Children  below  the  seventh  grade  shall  not  partici¬ 
pate  in  inter-school  basketball  or  football  games. 

Every  child  shall  receive  a  complete  physical  ex¬ 
amination  and  shall  be  allowed  to  play  only  on  the 
written  consent  of  parents. 

A  school  shall  not  engage  in  more  than  eight  inter¬ 
school  athletic  contests  in  any  one  sport,  and  it  shall 
not  participate  in  any  tournaments.  The  practice  of 
granting  trophies  is  to  be  discouraged. 


How  commercial  magazine  publishers 
reach  the  classroom  and  students 

Schools  and  students  are  receiving  increasing 
attention  from  commercial  magazine  publishers.  Re¬ 
sponses  from  a  recent  survey  by  the  Magazine  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  (444  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  27) 
“indicates  a  growing  awareness  not  only  of  the 
long-range  economic  importance  of  building  a  dis¬ 
criminating  magazine  audience  for  the  future  but, 
also,  of  the  present  social  responsibility  of  magazines 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  total  educative  process.” 

In  all,  the  publishers  of  54  magazines  promote  the 
use  of  their  publications  in  the  classroom.  They  also 
provide  film  strips,  tear  sheets,  reprints  (free  or  at 
cost),  wall  charts,  maps  and  sponsor  contests  for 
teacners  and  students.  Several  magazines  send  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  teachers’  conventions;  three  report  that 
they  provide  speakers  for  schools.  Five  publishers 
have  extensive  education  departments.  Two  publish¬ 
ers  print  school  editions  of  their  magazines. 

Here’s  how  some  magazines  reach  and  try  to  in¬ 
fluence  the  educational  community: 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  publishes  a  special  educa¬ 
tional  edition  each  month  for  the  ten  months  of  the 
school  year.  The  education  edition  is  the  regular 
Atlantic  plus  an  eight-page,  bound-in  study  guide 
of  exercise  reading,  writing  and  vocabulary.  This 
edition  is  available  for  classroom  use  at  about  half 
the  regular  price.  The  Atlantic  also  conducts  annual 
creative  writing  contests  for  students. 

Every  womans  Family  Circle  furnishes  as  a  regular 
service  on  request  (and  at  low  cost)  material  of  special 
interest  to  s(mools.  The  magazine’s  readers  service 
department  offers  maps,  books,  art  prints  and  other 
material  of  use  to  schools.  Approximately  1,000 
such  requests  are  filled  each  month.  A  number  of 
high  school  home  economics  teachers  receive  com¬ 
plimentary  copies  for  classroom  use. 

The  Progressive  Farmer  offers  each  month  a 
“Vo-Ag  Teachers’  Guide”  for  use  with  the  magazine 
in  classrooms.  The  guide  is  sent  to  vocational- 
agricultural  departments  in  high  schools  throughout 
the  South. 

Science  Digest,  published  by  Hearst  Magazines, 
offers  reduced  prices  to  secondary  school  science 
teachers  on  a  booklet,  “Teaching  Contemporary  Sci- 
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PANORAMA  (con'fJ 

ence  Events.”  Prepared  with  advice  of  a  board  of 
high  school  science  teachers,  the  booklet  provides 
teacliing  outlines  and  subjects  for  classroom  use. 

McCall’s  ofiFers  special  subscription  rates  to  home 
economics  teachers.  The  magazine  also  publishes 
Forecast  for  Home  Economics,  a  school-year  monthly 
magazine  which  includes  “McCall’s  Subject  Matter 
Guide  for  Home  Economists”  compiled  to  help  teach¬ 
ers  use  McCalFs. 

TV  Guide,  published  by  Triangle  Publications,  Inc., 
distributes  a  weekly  educational  reference  to  300 
school  systems  in  21  states.  The  reference  lists  out¬ 
standing  television  programs  for  out-of-school  viewing. 

Time  magazine  is  used  by  3,000  teachers  as  a  sup¬ 
plementary  text  in  college  and  high  school  classes. 
During  the  school  year  the  teachers  receive  a  variety 
of  teaching  aids,  including  wall  maps,  pictorial  charts, 
quizzes  and  special  reports.  More  than  3  million 
students  have  also  participated  in  Time’s  annual 
Current  Affairs  Contest.  Life  magazine,  published 
by  Time,  Inc.,  has  produced  and  distributed  over  a 
half  million  filmstrips  for  students  since  1949. 

Vogue  Pattern  Book,  published  by  Conde  Nast 
Publications,  Inc.,  sponsors  an  annual  fashion-sewing 
contest  for  home  economics  students.  The  contest 
is  designed  to  focus  favorable  public  attention  on  the 
work  being  done  in  high  school  home  economics. 

The  Cmi:is  Publishing  Company’s  educational  bu¬ 
reau  directs  its  activities  primarily  at  secondary 
schools,  although  material  is  sent  on  request  to  elemen¬ 
tary  schools  and  colleges.  'The  principal  aims  of  this 
effort  are  to  supply  teachers  and  pupils  with  up-to-date 
supplementary  reading  material  and  introduce  stu¬ 
dents  to  “interesting  reading”  found  in  The  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  Ladies  Home  Journal,  American  Home 
and  Hmiday.  Reprints  are  selected  by  six  educators 
in  the  field  of  secondary  education.  In  the  1959-60 
school  year,  Curtis  filled  26,584  individual  requests 
from  teachers  for  1,153,111  reprints. 

Ingenue,  published  by  the  Dell  Publishing  Co.  for 
girls  13-17,  offers  a  bulletin  called  “Home  Economics 
Digest,”  mailed  free  to  8,000  teachers.  The  bulletin 
suggests  ways  of  using  Ingenue  material,  both  fiction 
and  non-fiction,  in  classroom  discussion  and  projects. 

Successful  Farming,  published  by  Meredith  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  sponsors  a  “Committee  on  Teaching 
Todays’  Agriculture,”  whose  members  receive  monthly 
advanced  proofs  of  articles  to  appear  in  forthcoming 
issues.  Committee  members  send  their  classroom 
recommendations  (including  subjects  for  wall  charts) 
to  the  magazine.  A  monthly  teaching  kit  is  then 
assembled,  containing  detailed  teaching  guides  to 
accompany  three  of  the  articles  in  the  magazine. 

Readers  Digest  supports  an  educational  division 
which  actively  promotes  a  wide  range  of  activities 
and  material  designed  to  help  teachers  and  students. 
Most  important  is  the  specially-edited  classroom  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  magazine  called  Readers  Digest  Educa¬ 
tional  Edition.  This  is  the  regular  magazine  minus 
any  material  unsuitable  for  youngsters  in  mixed 
classes,  plus  a  bound-in,  24-page  student  guide. 


New  Classroom  Material 


1.  GEOLOGY  AND  GEOPHYSIGS  ...  for  ages 
8  to  14  are  described  in  Exploring  Under  the 
Earth,  by  Roy  A.  Gallant.  Erolains  the  sciences, 
past  work  and  thought,  methods  of  present  study, 
with  many  handsome  color  illustrations  and  dia¬ 
grams.  dmlogic  time  charts  as  endpapers.  From: 
Doubleday  &  Go.,  575  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  22. 
121pp.  $2.95. 

2.  FREE-LOAN  MUSIC  FILM  .  .  .  Interpretation 
in  Tones,  shows  the  development  of  the  organ, 
from  ancient  Creek  hydraulics  to  present  elecMc 
models.  High  school  level.  From:  Association 
Films,  Inc.,  561  Hillgrove  Ave.,  La  Grange,  Ill. 
12  min.,  16mm,  sound,  color. 

3.  PAPERBACKS  FOR  ENGLISH  CLASSES  .  .  . 
Joseph  Conrad’s  Nostromo  (75^),  and  three  short 
stories  in  one  voliune.  Heart  of  Darkness,  Almayer's 
Folly  and  The  Lagoon  (50<*).  Both  have  general 
introduction  on  the  author.  From:  Dell  Publishing 
Co.,  750  Third  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17. 

4.  PRIMARY  GRADE  SOURCE  BOOK  ...  is 
Children’s  Songs  from  Japan,  by  Florence  White 
and  Kazuo  Akiyama.  Collection  of  50  songs  with 
music;  words  in  English  and  Japanese  (phonetic 
prommciation):  a  brief  description  of  each  song. 
Some  may  be  used  as  singing  games  or  dramatic 
play.  Delightful  illustrations.  From:  Edward  B. 
Marks  Music  Coip.,  136  W.  52nd  St.,  N.  Y. 
19.  92pp.  $4.95. 

5.  TWO  FILMSTRIPS  FOR  SHOP  COURSES 
.  . .  are  Precision  —  the  Measure  of  a  Craftsman  and 
Poitiers  on  Servicing  Ball  6-  Roller  Bearings.  Both 
qualify  for  purchase  under  NDEA  Title  VIII,  and 
demonstrate  care  and  use  of  precision  tools.  I^tail 
drawings,  close-up  photography  and  cartoon  pre¬ 
sentation.  From:  Jam  Handy  Organization,  2821  E. 
Grand  Blvd.,  Detroit  11.  Each  $12.50. 


6.  SOCIAL  STUDIES  AID  ...  is  a  series  of  color 
maps  of  the  50  states.  Each  17”  x  22”  map  shows 
state^  flag,  seal  and  flower;  historical  and  geo- 

ical  data;  industries,  famous  people,  etc. 
et  (8  pages)  with  each  map  gives  additional 
information.  May  be  ordered  individually.  From: 
IVES,  300  S.  Racine  Ave.,  Chicago  7.  Set,  with 
case,  $39.95;  each,  $1.00. 

7.  READINGS  BY  CONTEMPORARY  POETS  . . . 
are  recorded  in  the  Yale  Series  of  Recorded  Poets. 
Includes  such  poets  as  Marianne  Moore,  Dudley 
Fitts,  Conrad  Aiken,  Allen  Tate.  Each  issue  in¬ 
cludes  an  essay  on  the  poet’s  work,  brief  biography 
and  text  of  the  poems  read.  Brochure  listing  avail¬ 
able  records  from:  Yale  Series  of  Recorded  Poets. 
202  Davenport  Ave.,  New  Haven,  Conn.  Full 
series,  22  records,  $95;  single  record,  $5.95  plus 
40(*  postage. 

8.  SAFE  HANDLING  OF  GUNS  ...  is  detailed 
in  The  Boy’s  Book  of  Rifles,  2nd  ed.,  by  Charles 
Edward  Chapel.  Gives  complete,  comprehensive  in¬ 
formation  on  rifle  construction,  care  and  use.  Ex- 
pl^s  shooting  positions  aiming  and  sighting, 
firing.  Chapters  on  gun  safety,  rifle  ranges,  targets, 
junior  rifle  clubs.  Many  diagrams  and  illustrations. 
From:  Coward-McCann,  Inc.,  210  Madison  Ave., 
N.  Y.  16.  247pp.  $3.95. 
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